GATEWAY   TO   GREATNESS
through the Lisbon "lines." But it was not until the German
armies crossed the Marne and entered Paris that the drums of war
became audible in the flag-bedecked streets of the capital.
Mr. Winston Churchill's great broadcast on the day on which
France surrendered restored a sense of proportion and brought a
measure of comfort. " Let us brace ourselves to our duties," said
the twentieth-century Pitt on that occasion, " and so bear ourselves
that, if the British Empire and its Commonwealth last for a thousand
years, men will still say, ' This was their finest hour V As good
Europeans, owners themselves of an empire of 800,000 square miles,
the Portuguese then knew that the qualities and the elements in
living they prized most were in peril and that the flags of other
nations were bloodstained and in ribbons. It was during Britain's
hour that the first refugees trekked westwards across France and
Spain and clamoured for admission at the Spanish-Portuguese
frontier. Once again, as in 1807, the shadow of a great European
dictator lay across Lisbon. It was with this knowledge that the
Portuguese went about their own tasks, not unduly apprehensive,
but realising that once more in their long and chequered history
they were facing the threat of invasion from the land mass that lay
to the east. The full blast of Axis propaganda was turned on them,
and news-hungry crowds gathered in the Rossio, morning, after-
noon and evening.
I did not arrive in Lisbon until late in 1940 and I am unable,
therefore, to write as an eye-witness of the circumstances in which
the first refugees reached Portugal in search of a haven. Their
stories, though, persisted and became current property. There
were moments of excitement in Lisbon and elsewhere in the
country, but this is not to suggest that the drift of displaced humanity
had either the dimension or the acquisitiveness of an avalanche.
The flight into Portugal from the east may have seemed like an
exodus at the time, but, more soberly, it was the sudden, un-
heralded arrival of some thousands of unhappy people in search
of safety, food and a roof. Even so, the Story of the Refugees,
or the Lisbon Scene of 1940, was noteworthy. Writing factually,
38,697 refugees were registered as having entered Portugal in 1940,
the population of an English country town. All of them, regardless
of race, received assistance from the Portuguese authorities. Long
waits had necessarily to be endured at the frontier in order that
formalities could be completed. Only a few of them could be given
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